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Indigo dye for cotton and linen goods generally consists
of a bath prepared with water, indigo, sulphate of iron,
lime, and sometimes carbonate of soda. When traces of
oxide of iron are found to rest upon cloth dyed in a vat
thus composed, it is usual to remove it by steeping the
cloth in dilute acid.

In dyeing silk and wool with indigo, the bath or vat is
composed of indigo, potash, madder and bran, the latter
substances answering the same purpose as the sulphate of
iron in the former vat. To secure uniformity in dyeing
silk and wool in this vat, the utmost care has to be
observed, the addition of indigo and alkali being made
very cautiously. Sulphate of indigo is also used in
dyeing silk and wool, but although it yields a very gooii
colour, it is not considered so permanent in its character
as the dye from good commercial indigo, as above
prepared.

Logwood, with the addition of verdigris, acetate of
alumina, and acetate of copper, yields a blue or violet colour
upon wool or cotton; nut-galls and copperas produce a
blue-black shade; logwood, galls, and copperas, by well
boiling and afterwards exposing to the air, also yield a
black. Prussian blue, with perchloride of iron or tin, yields
a rich dark blue. Some of the most delicate blue tints,
possessing great beauty and brilliancy, are obtained from
aniline, or coal-tar dyes (p. 3).

Cochineal, madder, safflower, lac-dye, logwood,
etc., are employed (with chloride of tin as a mordant) in
producing red dyes.

Purple dyes are generally obtained at the present day
from aniline colours, whereas formerly cudbear or archil
were employed.